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Each with many Illustrations, ioo pp., 8vo, cloth. 

By FRANK T. LENT, Architect, 

Tremont Building, Boston. 

Books full of Hints, Suggestions, and Bits of Practical Information for the 
economical building of inexpensive Country Houses. Drawings from Actual 
Houses. Worth many times the cost to any one intending to build. 

Sent postpaid to any address for ONE DOLLAR. 
Very Valuable and Practical Books. 



EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

"This very pretty work contains very good suggestions for cottage resi- 
dences, illustrated by drawings from buildings erected. There is no question 
that many excellent hints can be found for those contemplating building." — 
Scientific American, 

"Frank T. Lent, an architect of some years' experience, has published a 
book of practical bearing, relating to most questions connected with the erec- 
tion of suburban residences. His bits of advice are reliable and suggestive, 
and he has enforced them by a number of illustrations of his own/' — Review 
of Reviews. 

*' This interesting tome contains hints, suggestions, and bits of practical 
information for the building of inexpensive country houses It will certainly 
be of great benefit to those about to build. It enters into the numerous de- 
tails of house building that are so perplexing to the novice, and will save the 
prospective home-owner not only money but worry. It is commended to our 
readers." — Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

44 It is profusely illustrated with many plates of elevations and ground plans 
and its suggestions are terse and well chosen. One of its novel features is 
the addition of a set of specifications with practical notes and comments." — 
New York Advertiser. 
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" The suburban house might be called the American specialty, for the 
American's country house is usually only a suburban house standing apart. 
The houses in Mr. Lent's book are better than the average in such books, 
and his hints and suggestions are sound as his title-page claims." — The 
Nation, 

44 4 Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture' is the title of a prettily bound 
book published by Frank T. Lent. It contains many illustrations and is a 
book full of hints, suggestions, and bits of practical information for the eco- 
nomical builder. It is worth many times its cost to those contemplating 
building. Mr. Lent has had over twelve years' experience and has designed 
and superintended over two hundred houses in different parts of the United 
States." — Art Interchange, 

44 Curiously enough, the title of Frank T. Lent's 4 Sound Sense in Subur- 
ban Architecture ' is not a misnomer. He talks about houses as one having 
experience; shows drawings of a few, and discusses points of construction 
and equipment in a common-sense way. Mr. Lent is entitled to public grati- 
tude in that he does not undertake more than he can perform, or talk 4 any- 
man-his-own-architect' nonsense. Architects are as necessary as doctors and 
lawyers, and houses without their services will continue to be, as in past, sick 
and sorry specimens."* — New York Recorder. 

4 4 This beautiful little volume is from the pen of an architect who is well 
known as an authority on this particular subject, and whose original plans, 
drawings, and illustrations give added value to the text. Mr. Lent's sugges- 
tions, so admirably presented, are most timely ; for this is the age of suburban 
life, and the problem of cottage building and furnishing is one of paramount 
importance. The author disposes of the question of site and construction, 
and then goes on with the problems of furnishing and exterior improvements, 
treating all topics in a masterly way that shows his perfect familiarity with 
the subject. The book will be worth many times its weight in gold to any 
person interested in the construction of a modern suburban residence." — 
Blue and Gray. 

44 Mr. Lent's volume is full of practical suggestions. Not many plans are 
offered, but such as appear are good, and none of them are affrighting in 
point of expense. There is more text and also more attention to interior de- 
tails than is usually found in volumes made for the thousands who are hoping 
to make homes in villages. The drawings are effective and show clearly to 
persons of taste who consult this book the difference between the ideas of a 
mere builder and the man who has studied architecture with a view of har- 
mony and to making the most of such opportunities as space may grant. 
Much of the author's work consists of a set of specifications which is offered 
as a guide and model, and which should be of great use." — John Habberton 
in Godey*s. 
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44 A handsome volume of one hundred pages beautifully bound, well printed 
and elaborately illustrated on fine heavy paper. 

** The work is very practical, artistic, and suggestive, and the country ar- 
chitect as well as his city brother will find in it much matter of interest that 
will be new to him, however unwilling he may be to confess the fact. The 
builder will find the practical pointers in this work an invaluable aid in his 
profession. In his preface the author says : — 

44 * It seems to me that a straightforward, brief, and practical little book on 
the subject of inexpensive country houses will be of great service to those 
who are about to build. This is but a collection of bits of practical instruc- 
tion which an architect has gathered during years of practice, and which has 
been of great use to his clients.' 

'• The author is entirely too modest in his claim, for the book is really much 
more than a collection of bits of information. It contains suggestions and 
studies which will be found instructive and interesting to the architect and 
student of architecture as well as to the general reader." — Architectural 
Monthly. 

44 We have before us about the neatest and most useful book on suburban 
architecture we have ever seen. It is a little volume of about one hundred 
pages, beautifully printed, and has on the title-page the name of Frank T. 
Lent as the author. That Mr. Lent is an architect of skill and taste there is 
evidence in his book to prove. He takes up and discusses the general subject 
of suburban architecture, how to adapt the house to the situation and all to 
one's circumstances. After giving some pretty examples of houses erected 
by him, Mr. Lent goes into the details of light, ventilation, drainage, water, 
and all those seemingly little things, the absence of which interferes with the 
comforts of a home, however beautiful and costly it may otherwise be, and it 
is in these practical elements that the reader will find the greatest charm in 
the book. If all the details of house building in this little volume are care- 
fully studied and followed out, absolute satisfaction is sure to be the result. 
We most cordially recommend it to every man contemplating building now or 
in the future." — Newark Times, N.J. 

44 The author of this book, who has been engaged for the past twelve years 
principally in designing and superintending country houses, writes from the 
knowledge and experience thus gained, and gives in a brief and straightfor- 
ward manner such hints, suggestions, and practical information as may be 
useful to those who contemplate building inexpensive country houses. He 
grasps the situation intelligently at the start, and, as a basis of all house 
building, presents the indisputable fact that the house must be a home, and 
that the only way that success can be gained is by a conscientious study of 
the needs and customs of the family and their individual habits, and then plan 
the house to meet these requirements. This is not so easily done, as the 
client or his family may be far from settled as to what their desires really are, 
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but always, of course, within a certain financial limit. To get the most for 
the outlay in comfort, space, and style is the desire and dominant feeling of 
every home builder. To have the house large enough to accommodate the 
family, but with no waste room ; to have a modish exterior without the sacri- 
fice of interior comfort or convenience ; to spend a limited amount wisely on 
decoration or ornament, always allowing a generous sum for the best approved 
sanitary appliances, are the great questions that ought to be considered by 
every man who builds a home for himself, or by those who build for the real- 
estate market. 

"It has been said that a wise man never builds, but buys a house, and so 
profits by the mistakes of others, but this need not hold true if the architect 
is alive to the needs of his client and the client duly considers the most im- 
portant points, and is not led away by an errant fancy which is attracted by 
the ' pretty things ' which a graceful prospectus often shows. To avoid such 
things and gain the greatest advantage fronngiven space, situation, arid mate- 
rials, brings out the worth and talent of the architect, and the title of this 
book earns its name of ' Sound Sense ' in that it advocates and demonstrates 
these and all principles which should govern every one who builds a home. 
The author has added sketches and plans of houses of his own design, some 
interior views, stables, etc. The subject of drainage is well considered, with 
directions for sewer ventilation, cesspools, etc. There is a chapter on water 
supply and heating, and the specifications for mason and carpentry work, 
plumbing, heating, and lighting are well defined and considered. Although 
the author does not put his work forward to be follow . d or copied, it can be 
commended for its honesty of purpose and be recommended as a help to pro- 
spective builders." — Architecture and Building (1893). 
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PREFACE 



CIVE years ago the author of this book published a similar book en- 
titled "Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture." It was his inten- 
tion to produce a straightforward and practical book on the subject of 
inexpensive country houses which would be of service to those about 
to build. The book contained a collection of bits of practical informa- 
tion which an architect had gathered during a dozen years of practice 
and which had been of great benefit to his clients. 

In 1894 a second book was published on about the same lines, en- 
titled " Sensible Suburban Residences." This contained cuts of archi- 
tectural houses, and extended the argument which characterized the 
first book. These books have been well received, and the results 
have been far beyond expectation, scores of people having testified to 
the books' usefulness, and a second edition having become necessary. 

This volume is published for the purpose of carrying out the ideas 
above mentioned and applying them to a class of buildings which is 
becoming more popular every year, and for which good ideas and good 
designs are in demand. 

THE AUTHOR^ 



Copyright, 1899, by Frank T. Lent 
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SUMMER HOMES 



" Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam , 
De it ever W humble there 's no place like borne." 

HOME and happiness ! One cannot exist without the other, 
" There is magic in the word ' home.' It is a mystic 
circle that surrounds virtues and comforts never known beyond 



John Howard Payne's House, Interior. 

its hallowed limits." A cottage may not have the sumptuous 
accommodations of a mansion or hotel, nor contain the elab- 
oration and lavishness of furniture, but it will hold as much 
happiness as a palace, and will strengthen family love in the 
proportion that hotel life often weakens it. In the. hotel, 
happiness is possible; in the cottage, it is probable. Every 
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one wants some little place — some corner in this big world 
which can be called his own, and which in plan, design, and 
color shall show his tastes and define his character. 

This idea of home is each year entering more and more into 
arrangements for the summer. It is often the case that the 
members of the family see more of each other during the leisure 
of the summer than during all the rest of the year. Many fami- 
lies make it a point to gather under one roof at least every 
summer, and there are many cases where the summer residence 
is the only home, the family often living there six or eight 
months continuously and spending the remainder of the year 
in traveling or living in hotels. 

This fact has made it necessary to design and build many 
summer homes with as much care and thought as any other 
class of suburban residences. In fact, it is now deemed neces- 
sary to devote much attention to subjects which a little while 
ago were seldom thought of ; for instance, to " slow-burning "" 
construction for country houses. Many such houses are beyond 
the reach of protection against fire ; and while it is impossible 
to make wooden houses fireproof, it is good judgment to en- 
deavor to make them sufficiently slow-burning to allow the 
easy escape of the inhabitants. 

To successfully resist the elements, then, is indispensable to 
good construction. The modern summer house must withstand 
the ravages of wind, water, the cold winter, the heat of summer, 
and, as far as possible, destruction by fire. A well-timbered 
frame will insure the work against the ravages of the wind. 
Properly-shaped and well-covered roofs will keep out the rain. 
Back-plastering and proper ventilation will protect from the 
cold as well as from the heat and dampness ; and the proper 
use of a few non-combustible materials, coupled with carefully 
constructed chimneys and flues, will make it difficult for fire 
to gather headway quickly. 
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On the sanitary surroundings and perfect conditions both 
inside and outside of the house the health — and indirectly the 
happiness and prosperity — of the family depend. Good natu- 
ral drainage should be kept in mind in selecting a location for 
building, as well as the best exposure to sun, as determined by 
the points of the compass direction, and a convenient supply of 
potable water should be available. The plumbing and drainage 
must be safe; this last item has occupied the minds of many 
able men during their entire lives. 



John Howard Payne's House, Ekteriok. 
" O give me my lovely thatched cottage again." 



"No chapter in the history of national manners would illustrate so well, if only 
eieculed, the progress of social life as that dedicated to domestic architecture." — 
HaUom'l Middli Ages. 

IN presenting this little book to the public, there will be 
found underlying it all one distinct, important architec- 
tural principle, the principle that in all good architecture beauty 



A Canadian Home. 

and utility go hand in hand. The author has tried to keep this 
rule in mind during the years he- has devoted to the study and 
practice, and has not only found it to invariably produce satis- 
factory results, but has not been able to get such results with- 
out its application. He will always recollect the valuable advice 
of his able instructor, William A. Potter, who some twenty 
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years ago impressed upon him the importance of always work- 
ing to this good rule. It makes no difference whether works 
are large or small, costly or inexpensive, public or private ; to 
secure good results beauty and utility must be found yoked 
together. 

That American people are so fond of their outings in the 
country, the mountains, the woods, and the coast is the ratson 
d'etre for thorough and thoughtful study on the subject of 
" Summer Homes." This fondness for rural life has grown to 
such a strength that it has become necessary to make many of 
the$e homes complete all-round-t he-year residences, so that 
their owners, with merry parties, may occupy them in summer 
or winter with all the comforts of home. This general use at 
all seasons is, of course, more common with near-by country 
places than with the mountain camps. It was, however, the 
misfortune (?) of the writer to spend one extremely interesting 
winter in the Adirondacks, as well as a year or two on a ranch 
in sight of Pike's Peak on the Colorado Plains. An examina- 
tion of the drawings in this book will reveal the fact that many 
of the summer houses are quite as complete as any houses built 
for occupancy at all seasons. 

It will also be noted that many homes are somewhat nonde- 
script as to their architectural style. This is not because the 
old Colonial style could not be adapted to even the simplest of 
structures, but either from the necessity of economy or on ac- 
count of the crudeness of the available materials. It is a difficult 
matter to produce a Colonial effect where rustic or axe-hewn 
piazza posts and rough lumber are the only available materials. 
Yet simple and inexpensive cottages can be designed with a 
very satisfactory Colonial effect. 

At the present time, Colonial architecture for all classes of 
suburban residences is being very pleasantly received. " Ameri- 
can architecture," it is said, "will be simply the carrying out, 
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First Floor Plan, A Canadian Home (see p. 12). 



The drawings published in this book will no doubt require many changes in order to 
make them suit you. Some of them may, " like a ready-made coat, fit you fairly well." 
They are used only to assist in formulating your ideas and are not offered for sale. Their 
chief purpose will be accomplished if they but suggest a few good ideas to those who con- 
template building. 
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Second Floor Plan, A Canadian Home. 



architect's business is precisely thai w hi > 
Building Superintendence. 



Select a competent architect — one of 
i own architect is like "the man who 
ic of the most difficult portions of an 
; usually imagine to be the easiest — 
a dwelling house."— T. M. Clark, in 
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in an architectural way, the requirements of the American 
people in their buildings." There is no architectural style 
capable of being adapted to do this as well as Colonial. It is 
true that "old Colonial poverty" made it necessary for incon- 
veniences and simplicity of arrangement. But there is no rea- 
son why these inconveniences and rude arrangements should 
be carried into up-to-date Colonial residences, or into what we 
to-day call Colonial. The early Colonists of our country, in a 
great many respects, knew better how to plan a home than we 
do. Their needs did not equal ours, nor their ideas of con- 
venience ; and if they had, they were destitute of means of 
carrying these out. They did not live in our age and had not 
our more advanced knowledge of the utility in house planning. 
Their houses had, however, a quaint and picturesque charm 
which our modern Colonial can only approach and seldom equal. 

The writer, after some twenty years of study, after the actual 
experience of practical housekeeping in good suburban houses 
in the vicinity of New York, in New Jersey, in Colorado, and in 
New England, feels quite sure that one can make no mistake 
in trying to couple together our fine Colonial style and details 
with the modern requirements as to housekeeping and the 
general comforts of the family. 

The successful architect for suburban dwellings of the pres- 
ent time must have thoroughly acquainted himself with all 
those details which belong to good and thrifty housekeeping ; 
he should himself have lived in good houses and should be 
closely conversant with existing conditions and adequate con- 
veniences, besides being thoroughly competent in artistic 
matters, practical and economical construction, and other pro- I 

fessional acquirements which result from education and experi- 
ence. On what degree the above precepts have been practiced ^ 
by the author is left to readers to infer from the text and draw- 
ings of the following pages. 
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There is barely time enough in an ordinary man's life to 
become expert in one branch of architecture, and especially 
does life seem short when one devotes it to the study of build- 
ing good suburban houses. People who are planning homes, 
and architects too, are. just beginning to realize that our wood- 
built country houses represent that which is the most charac- 
teristic and commendable in all recent American architecture. 
These houses, being of American origin, built of native ma- 
terials, with our own domestic appliances and fixtures, and 
built to supply our own requirements, are said by critics to . 
be the most interesting and the most worthy of study of the 
country's architecture of the past fifty years. 

To keep up in the study of the numerous modern inventions 
in the line of improved fixtures, appliances, and materials for 
modern house construction takes a large portion of an archi- 
tect's time. The inventor of the present day is very prolific 
and his products must be examined intelligently even though 
many be trivial. 



Cuuntbv Club at Navesjnk Highlands, N. J, 



IN selecting a location for a suburban house one is very liable 
to be prejudiced and blinded to many of the most important 
considerations which should enter seriously into the subject. It 
is often that pleasant social ties play an important part in en- 



A Wakefield Home. 

ticing people to build on certain lands which may not be sur- 
rounded by the very best sanitary conditions. Healthy location 
and thorough construction figure largely in the health and com- 
fort of the inmates of any house. It was partly this considera- 
tion of healthy location and the absence of plumbing that enabled 
our forefathers to dispense with doctors' drugs, and developed 
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the children in much more rugged health than is at present the 
case, although it is a noticeable fact that the youth of to-day- 
enjoy far better health than those of even ten years ago, which 
goes to show that attention given to home sanitation during the 
past ten years is beginning to bear fruit. 

Natural drainage should receive the first consideration. 
Select a dry soil, one in which good drainage is easily possible. 
Start the cellar walls on* a good broad footing course made of 
small stone, which will act as a complete drain for any kind of 
water which may find its way either down or about the walls. 

Trenches in which this footing course is built should be care- 
fully graded so that the water will drain off to the lowest corner. 
At this point it should be connected with lower ground by 
means of a tile drain pipe. This footing course should be so 
arranged that the top of it is on a level with the bottom of the 
cellar concrete. Where this construction has been carefully 
carried out, a dry cellar has always been the result. 

Next to the character of the soil and importance of good 
drainage, the matters of surroundings and exposure are of great 
importance. Select a location where you are sure of plenty of 
sunshine; this is nature's best physician. Do not forget that 
comfort can only be obtained in summer by having the house 
face towards the point of prevalent breezes, which, by the way, 
in the majority of cases will be the proper facing for securing 
the sun in the winter time. 

Make a careful study of the question of ventilation, and do 
not forget that with the popular methods of heating, viz., 
direct hot water and steam, simply heat the air which is in the 
room, be it good, bad, or indifferent. If these systems of heat- 
ing are to be used, the matter of ventilation should be given 
special attention. An adequate and well-constructed warm air 
furnace is certainly very commendable from the fact that a large 
amount of fresh air is being continually fed into the various 
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rooms. A few fireplaces will help wonderfully in this matter 
of ventilation, especially if they should be without dampers so 
that they may be always working. 
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First Floor Plan, A Wakefield Home. 
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Secowi Floor Plan, A Wakefield Home. 
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IV 

" Every change in the dwelling of mankind, from the rudest wooden cabin to the stately 
mansion, has been dictated by some principle of convenience, neatness, comfort, or mag- 
nificence." — Hal lam's Middle Ages, 

THE shape and construction of the roof for a suburban house 
are very important matters, and their consideration in- 
volves the careful solution of a great many nice problems. 

The first necessity is to produce a roof which will not leak 
rain, the line of penetration of which is vertical, nor let in snow 
and wind, which often travel horizontally. Then comes the 
question of the best shape of roof to stand with the least vibra- 
tion violent wind, without expensive and heavy construction, 
and this idea also involves the matter of simple and economical 
construction. Another item which must not be lost sight of is 
that of the roof cutting into the ceilings of bedrooms. This 
should be avoided in all cases. 

With these items, as well as many others, it is a difficult 
matter for most people to decide which shape of roof is better 
than others. There is but little question that the plain hip 
roof comes nearer filling the bill than any other. 

From a civil engineer's standpoint it is the strongest of all 
the different styles. The great strength secured by the four 
hip rafters being securely held in place by sheathing (or shingle 
laths) is obvious to any person. In this style of roof there is 
practically no effort on the part of the intermediate rafters to 
spread or bulge out the sides of the building, especially if the 
construction of the plate is continuous. It is evident that the 
plate is held securely in its proper position by the thrust of the 
hip rafters at each corner. The principle of this roof may be 
practically demonstrated by placing four matches in the posi- 
tions of the hip rafters and fastening the feet with a slender 
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thread. The weight that this, an extremely fragile construction, 
will stand will be amazing. This hip roof has been used with 
great success in many of the houses shown by cuts in this book. 
The gambrel roof is the quaintest and prettiest of all the 
different varieties, provided the lines are carefully chosen. It 
is, however, almost impossible to give the gambrel roof the 



York Cliffs Cottage. 

proper lines and angles without cutting into the head room of 
the second story chambers. It is true that some people do not 
object to this truncation of room spaces ; the majority, however, 
prefer that the second story rooms shall have vertical side walls 
and full ceilings throughout. It is possible to produce a gam- 
brel roof without this cutting into ceilings, but it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule that this is done successfully. The 
overhang of the rafters must be sufficiently great so that the 
first run of rafters will reach to a plate which is carried on posts 
and on studding extended up from the first story. The upper 
portion of the roof becomes practically a half pitch. The fact 
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of a broad overhang being necessary on the sides of the house 
makes it desirable to overhang the gables considerably. This 
overhang of gables cannot be handled successfully without 
studding out the gables beyond the line of the first story stud- 
ding, consequently the result is poor construction and one that 
is not economical. It is generally conceded that the gambrel 
roof is the most expensive of all the forms of roof. 

In countries where a very heavy snowfall is likely to rest on 
the roof, it is desirable to keep the roof as simple in lines and 
as free from breaks and angles as possible. It is possible to 
use a plain " A " or half pitch roof without any feature to break 
it up, and still produce pleasing results. This was done with 
the house entitled "A Canadian Home" (see cut on page 12). 
This style of roof is considered the least expensive of all forms, 
which is certainly in its favor. There is, however, but little 
difference in the cost of the "A" roof and the hip roof. The 
latter costs more in labor and less in material. 

There are a number of practical construction points that are 
to be considered in connection with roofs. Shall we cover the 
roof under the shingles with tight boarding, or shall we use the 
much better ventilated shingling strips, which are laid a few 
inches apart ? Shall we use galvanized cut nails ? 

The majority of roofs in the vicinity of New York are con- 
structed with the shingling strips, while in New England it is 
the custom to use boards. Another item is the question of 
shingling valleys, the custom in New York being to shingle to 
an open valley, while the tight or close valley is the New Eng- 
land style. Each of these methods has its advantage, and it is 
probably as well to follow the custom of the country in which 
the building is being done. At all events, it will cost consider- 
ably less to do so. 

The majority of modern country houses are given shingle 
roofs, which are the least costly and which, when properly 
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colored and preserved by creosote stain, are far more pleasing 
to the eye and require quite as little repair as slate or metal. 
Shingling should be carefully done. The workmen should lay 
the proper side out and galvanized iron nails should be used. 
The best quality of sawed white cedar shingles should be used, 
and if properly dried and dipped in the stain before being ap- 
plied will last fifteen years at least. On all hips and ridges the 
shingles should be doubled and great care will be necessary in 
flashing around chimneys, dormers, etc. 



YORK CLIFFS COTTAGE, (see p. 23) 

Designing a house for a treeless and rocky shore like that of 
Maine is, in one sense, similar to the problem of designing for 
the Colorado plains in that there is no relief whatever to help 
out the design. The York Cliffs Cottage is a fair example of 
this and the house is bared to criticism without any of the de- 
lightful environment which generally surrounds country places. 
The cut shows the rear of the house which, while not over- 
picturesque, is at least pleasing. Broad piazzas extend around 
the front and side you do not see. Like the majority of sum- 
mer cottages the requirements for abundant sleeping rooms had 
to be met. Seven good chambers are shown by the plans and 
this has to be accomplished by developing the third story, 
as the appropriation would admit of no larger floor area. In 
actual practical use no objection has been found to the occu- 
pation of these rooms as there is ample air space around and 
above them to keep them cool and the stairs leading from the 
second story are open and easy. Besides the air spaces the 
third story is thoroughly ventilated by means of the shaft and 
a scuttle ventilator inside of the deck railing or roof. An ex- 
amination of the plans will show that every inch of room has 
been utilized and that there are a number of good ideas, viz. : 
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separate porch for servant's use, servant's stairs, easy access 
to cellar, three open fire-places, balcony for second story use, 
etc. This house with its silver grey shingles, ivory white trim, 
and dull green blinds is especially charming in color — of this 
the cut gives no idea whatever. 




Second Floor Plan, York Cliffs Cottage. 
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Third Floor Plan, York Cliffs Cottage. 



Tn order to convey the idea of actual cost of houses like the " York Cliffs Cottage " it 
may be stated that several such cottages have been built complete at prices ranging 
from $3,000 to $4,200. The lesser figure covering the entire and substantial construction 
of house ready for occupancy and including cellar, laundry, servant's \v. c, open and 
full plumbing, range, mantels, wall-linting, and finished hard pine floors throughout. 



V 

MANY timid people hesitate about occupying country places 
because of the dread of fire. The reasons for this dread 
are well grounded, for wooden buildings are generally the easy 
prey of fire, and the protection offered by suburban firemen is 



A Moorland Cottage. 

often slow to arrive and inefficient because water is usually 
unavailable. 

This, like most other fear, is greatly increased when the dark- 
ness of night falls, and it becomes uncomfortably alarming when 
wind begins to howl and moan. Every one has had this experi- 
ence, and many a time the writer has passed a sleepless night 
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harassed by the fear that fire would break out and disaster 
follow. 

Since the late and successful fires in many of the large and 
so-called fireproof buildings in New York, it seems as though 
adequate fireproof construction is yet far from mastered. At 
the very best the only consolation we have is in the considera- 
tion of how very much worse these late conflagrations would 
have been had not fireproofing been developed as far as it has. 
The conditions, however, in the modern low country house are 
very different, and it will pay to give attention to matter of fire 
resisting construction and especially to that of prompt, effective, 
and sure alarm. The construction should be such that at best 
the combustion shall be retarded and the knowledge of existing 
fire divulged in time for the inmates to escape in good order 
with their lives, sufficient clothing, and, if possible, their valua- 
bles. If as much as this be accomplished, what follows is largely 
the affair of the insurance people, and the owner may well feel 
that a total loss is far better than one that is partial. 

The insurance people have but little argument against paying 
in case of complete destruction, but they have every advantage 
over the insured in event of a partial loss. 

Inquiry into the statistics as to the location or origin of fire 
brings out clearly the fact that chimney and hot air flues are 
the chief causes as far as construction is concerned. Next to 
looking up the most usual places for fire to start, we must learn 
by what channels it can quickly spread and then stop these 
channels. 

As fire works most promptly in exactly opposite direction to 
gravity, it is obvious that the lower down in the building it be- 
gins, the less chance the inmates have of escape. A fire in the 
roof usually is so sufficiently slow in its working downward that 
there is time to remove the family and household effects. We 
must look out for the cellar as well as the flues. 
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First Floor Plan, A Moorland Cottage. 
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That the chimneys and flues of all structures should be care- 
fully constructed goes without saying. There should be eight 
inches of brickwork surrounding the fireplaces and flues. If the 
flues are lined with fire clay lining and then surrounded with 
four inches of well-laid brickwork the construction may be 
considered safe. The ordinary everyday method is to surround 
the flues with but four inches of brickwork without the flue 
lining. In this case it is absolutely necessary that the chimneys 
be thoroughly plastered on the outside of the bricks, and this 
plaster should not be omitted even though the brickwork is 
thicker. The brickwork of chimneys and flues should not be 
allowed in any case nearer than two inches to any woodwork. 

A strong coat of plaster (asbestos plaster, if available) on wire 
laths for the entire ceiling of the cellar will be found a very 
effective fire guard, and may be depended upon to confine a 
pretty live fire to the cellar for considerable time, providing the 
stairways leading upward or outward, as well as the other open- 
ings, are properly protected. These staircases should be en- 
closed in plastered partitions, of the character of lathing and 
plastering which has just been mentioned, and doors to hatch- 
ways and cellar stairways should be rendered fireproof on the 
cellar side by covering the same carefully with asbestos pap*er 
and tin or other metal. 

Beam filling with brick will prevent fire from pushing up- 
wards, and if the partitions of the first story are thoroughly fire 
stopped with brick, the main and most dangerous upward chan- 
nels will be rendered impregnable. 

The use of the system of framing involving the " dropped 
intertie " will make it impossible for a considerable time for the 
fire to get into the second story floor, and provided the second 
story partitions are thoroughly stopped, it may be prevented for 
a while from getting further aloft. 

Of fire alarms there are many which deserve more attention 
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Second Story Plan, A Moorland Cottage. 
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and study than the readers of this book are likely to give. 
There is, however, one new system which is so effective and 
inexpensive that it is well worthy of investigation with a view 
to its installation in even very modest suburban houses. The 
effective working of this system depends entirely upon the use 
of small cable made of electric wires woven in with a fusible 
metal which is sensitive to the heat, and works so automatically 
that the location of an incipient fire would at once be indicated 
at any desirable location. It is very easy to see that flexible 
wire of this nature can be run throughout a house so as to be 
exercising continual vigilance in all those places where fire 
usually originates. The full information in regard to this new 
system may be secured by applying to the manufacturers (see 
elsewhere). 

Besides keeping out the cold in winter and the heat in sum- 
mer, back plastering is very effective as a fire stop, and the 
filling of the air spaces between exterior boarding and interior 
plastering with mineral wool, while more expensive, is still more 
effective. If back plastering is used, it should be so placed 
as to occupy the middle of the air space and divide it equally. 



COLOR AND DECORATION. 

THERE is no subject connected with architecture on which 
people are more meagerly posted than on that of color. 
It would be safe to say that architects are nearly as meagerly 
informed as their clients. It is a rare thing to find either archi- 
tect or client possessing sufficient substantial and well-founded 



information on the subject to enable him to put it into practical 
use. On matters of color the ordinary education of the people 
is sadly neglected, and what is done about the matter in 
architectural schools is so theoretical, literary, and unpractical 
that it amounts to but little. 

All of the literature on earth on the subject has not helped 
it very much, for the true feeling for the handling of color sub- 
jects is not a matter of literature. Color cannot be adequately 
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described by words any better than musical melodies and har- 
monies can be pictured. 

If every architectural student was obliged to join a summer 
sketching class under guidance of a good landscape painter 
and be obliged to work daily from nature one or two things 
would be accomplished, namely : he would develop his eye for 
color and learn more about it in two months than many of his 
elders had gathered together in a lifetime ; or, he would dis- 
cover that he had no color sense and be taught enough to show 
him his own weakness and that he should not depend upon it. 
This is one of the best methods to become accomplished in 
matters pertaining to the selection and use of good color. 

If this is true, just think how foolish it is to go to a house 
painter or paint manufacturer for aid in selecting colors for a 
house which ought to harmonize with surroundings designed 
by nature ! It is true that this assistance is largely resorted 
to and it is no wonder that our country is spotted up with howl- 
ing, raw, and ugly blotches of pigment ! 

What makes matters worse is the fact that it is the honest 

belief of almost every one that he or his wife or his painter 

are thoroughly competent to handle the color question. 

• •••••• 

It makes one feel faint and sick to think of giving advice in 
this book on the proper use of color which shall be of assist- 
ance. The pen may be mightier than the sword, but it is a 
weak weapon in this case. Experts should be consulted. If 
such are not available, you should get their assistance by mail. 
A photograph with accompanying description will be sufficient 
for them to give you advice which will be valuable, even though 
not over complete. If you feel that you must get along with- 
out expert advice a few suggestions and don'ts may be of some 
use. Shingle your house with cedar shingles and let nature do 
the rest ; this is a pretty safe method. The trim and blinds 
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alone will have to be painted and for these select only low, quiet 
tones. 

If you cannot be satisfied with weather gray use creosote 
shingle stains and select quiet colors only, avoiding all violent 
and noisy hues. 

Do not attempt striking contrasts with surrounding trees, 
rocks, or hills. Do not use more than one color (several shades 
of the same color might be admissible). The use of several 
colors produces an effect generally jarring to the eye. Select 
one color for the mass and subordinate all others to it, in quan- 
tity as well as strength. 

Do not forget you are trying to fit an object in with natural 
color and beauty, and that the proposition is one of the most 
difficult that man has to contend with. 



THE proper decoration of our houses is a matter of deep 
concern and one which applies equally to the exterior as 
well as to the interior. Decoration should be simple and well 
fitted. The fewer colors used in a room, the more pleasing and 
restful the result will be. "Each room should speak with but 
one voice.' , It should present but one characteristic color, 
which should promptly assert its predominance. The color 
used in or on a house proclaims to the public the good or bad 
taste of its owner. 

There is not so much difficulty with tfce handling of the in- 
terior of a house as with the exterior, as there are a dozen 
fairly good interior decorators where there is one who knows 
anything about the outside. The interior decorations are made 
especially easy because they are matters of half-light — matters 
of shade. They are never subjected to the penetration of that 
great search-light, the sun, which exacts the most accurate 
arrangements of color for all exterior work. If the interior is 
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dark enough, many a rank and rough note may be present with- 
out ever being noticed. 

A skillful New York decorator takes from an oriental rug 
his scheme of color for the room. The predominating color 
of the rug is made the keynote of the whole room and the 
minor colors are used in this bit of drapery or that bit of furni- 
ture covering. The result is a very satisfying interior ; but just 
imagine what a mess would be the result if the same theory 
was worked out for outside treatment. 



Note. — In one of my earlier works I s 
might be found in an old copper kettle for 
fully myself. One o( my lady clients triei 
selected from her old pot exactly the colors 



VII 

WHILE the majority of summer home builders are look- 
ing for small and .inexpensive cottages, there are many 
who think so much of their summer places that only complete 
and elaborate houses will satisfy. The house below was as 
carefully designed and as well constructed in every respect as 
those which are intended for all-round-the-year occupancy. 



Summer Home on the Maine Coast. 

Native weather-beaten field stone was used for the founda- 
tions as well as for the first story, and what style of cut or 
carved stone could equal this rustic and simple material? The 
remaining exterior was covered with cedar shingles stained to 
harmonize with the stone with that excellent preservative for 
shingles, creosote stain, which is also the most pleasing color 
producer known. 
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The plan of this house is similar to many old Colonial plans, 
a central hall with the principal rooms opening off from either 
side of same through broad entrances. The stairway is rather 




First Floor Flak, Summer Home on Maine Coast. 



more roomy and has more resting places than our ancestors 
devoted to their stairs ; in fact, it is a stairway by which one 
ascends in such easy stages that fatigue is hardly noticeable. 
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The main landing extends entirely across the hall and over the 
lavatory. A large fireplace for a log fire is a welcome feature 
of the hall. The lavatory under the main landing furnishes 
accommodation for as frequent ablutions as the men of the 
family care to indulge in without lessening the accommodations 
of the main bathroom on the second floor, which is often inade- 
equate to the demand. The capacity of the main bathroom is 
also increased by the second story water closet being fitted up 
in a separate place. The servants are also properly provided 
for with a bathroom for their own use. It is very necessary 
that good servants should be comfortably cared for in any 
house, especially in remote summer houses. 

The drawing room as well as the dining room are so located in 
this house that they command broad stretches of the Atlantic, 
broader because the house is built on high land. The drawing 
room and library have large fireplaces. The piazzas are very 
wide and extended so that shelter may be had in some part, let 
the wind blow from any quarter it will. The arrival and depar- 
ture of vehicles is sheltered by a ports cochere, and there is a 
roomy balcony opening out of the second story. The workshops 
of the house, namely, the kitchen, pantries, and laundry, are 
arranged compactly and with a view to convenience and a place 
for everything. The laundry is handy to the kitchen as well as 
to the drying yard. The cellar stairs are near by, as are also 
the servants' stairs, which, by the way, are quite separated from 
the main house. 

The arrangement of the pantry with self-closing doors between 
the kitchen and dining room could not be improved upon. 

The second story yields five good sized chambers, besides 
closets, bath, etc., and from it stairs with broad treads and wide 
landing reach to the third story, where several more roomy 
chambers may be found. The tower or trunk room in the third 
story is also fitted up for studio purposes, the skylight being 
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built on the inside of the roof of the tower so as to be out of 
sight. 

The style of the roof of this house is what is mentioned in 
previous pages as the hip roof, and this particular roof is one of 




Second Floor Plan, Summer Home on Maine Coast. 

the stanchest ever built. It stands without vibration the as- 
saults of those fierce northeast gales which come tearing down 
the Maine coast, and which strike this house hard because of 
its prominent location. There is absolutely no object to break 
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the force of these gales for a distance of twenty miles over the 
ocean to Cape Porpoise. 

The sanitary conditions of this house are greatly augmented 
by the painting of the walls throughout instead of papering. 
The plaster walls are all " rough cast " and are painted with 
several coats of regular oil paint in various low tones. When 
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Third Floor Plan, Summer Home on Maine Coast. 

the house is cleaned these walls are washed carefully, which 
would not be possible if they were papered or kalsomined. 

Light is furnished by a Springfield gas machine at a price so 
low that economy does not have to be considered. This gas is 
also of great value for the gas cooking stove in the kitchen, as 
well as for other small gas stoves which are often required. 



SITUATED on a high promontory and with no obstruction 
between it and a far distant horizon, this house commands 
a stretch of country which might be described by a mathema- 
tician as including two hundred and eighty of the three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees which represent the entire extent around 
any point. From it in the summer the sun rises away off over 



Arlington Heights House. 

Marblehead and sets behind Mount Wachusett. Behind the 
house the ground falls off rapidly so that the first floor is 
some sixteen feet above the rocks, and the belvidere of the 
stone tower rises above the tops of all the neighboring trees. 
Not one bit of the extended view has been forgotten in the 
location of porches, bays, and windows. 

The entrance or reception or staircase hall — they are all 
one — has an antique style brought about by oak wainscot, tim- 
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bered-ceiling and stairway, all of which are finished in very 
dark Flemish oak color. It has also a brick fireplace with 
wrought iron fittings, andirons, etc., carefully designed by the 
owner. The style of the hall is further carried out by stained 




First Floor Plan, Arlington Heights House. 

glass windows, hand painted buckram wall coverings and old 
style chandeliers. 

The drawing-room is a white-enamel-and-gold room largely 
hand decorated with a fine enameled mantel and fireplace with 
Mexican onyx facing. The dining-room is a green and cypress 
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room — an odd arrangement, — but so carefully handled as to 
color that it is extremely pleasing. The house is not for a large 
family, but there are very few houses that will equal it in 




Second Floor Plan, Arlington Heights House. 



interior finish. A feature of the house is the billard room, 
from which one can look over a large portion of the face of the 
earth, during the intervals of an uninteresting game. 
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Third Floor Plan, Arlington Heights House. 



IX 



THE illustration below gives but a vague idea of either the 
size or the color beauty of this house, especially in the 
summer. Being built on a lot with less frontage than depth, 
it was necessary to have it narrow at the front and extended in 
depth, which accounts for diminished size in the cut. The 



A Village Home, 

location was a fine old pear orchard and the various colors 
found on the spot were used in the house, the body of which 
is stained a dull green to match the under foliage of the pear 
trees. The foundation and porch piers are of seam-faced gran- 
ite which matches the rusty trunks of old pear trees. The 
trim of ivory white occurs in such small quantities that it does 
not jar and the stiver gray of the roof is a pleasant go-between 
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the gray green of foliage, the house, and the light sky above 
it. The plans show that the hall is made a special feature, as is 
the case with the majority of the houses in this book. The 
dining room is arranged on the east so as to have the morning 
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First Floor Plan, A Village Home. 
sun, and both dining and sitting rooms have large bays which 

make a glimpse of the street possible. By means of a side 
porch entry may be had to either kitchen or sitting room, 
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and the servants' stairs are placed so as to be equally acces- 
sible for family and servants. Arrangement of kitchen and 
pantries good. 




Second Floor Plan, A Village Home. 

The second story comprises six bedrooms with ample closets, 
bathroom, etc., and three rooms are finished in the attic, mak- 
ing accommodations for sleeping for a large family. Heat is 
furnished by a large hot air furnace, which is located so near 
the middle of the house that it does its work very satisfactorily. 



THE market value of any suburban house should always be 
kept in plain view from the time when the site and plans 
are first settled upon to the completion. It is very important 
not to have too much money invested in any one suburban 
property, if, for any reason, the property has to be sold. Old 
real estate men say — and it is true enough — that a large 
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majority of the hunters for houses will not consider any prop- 
erty for which over five thousand dollars is asked, and an ex- 
tremely small minority will consider an investment of twice 
that amount. The idea is that those who wish to invest as 
much as ten thousand prefer to locate and plan for themselves. 
The house shown herewith is near enough in cost to the 
popular limit to be held up as an example. It will ; 
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date a fair-sized family ; it is of pleasing appearance ; it is well 
located and well built. It would be an extremely fastidious 
family that could not be happy in this home. There is a large 




First Floor Plan, Hill House. 



hall with a nice little bay nook and an easy stairway with land- 
ings, the main landing being fitted out with a broad seat and 
a stained-glass window, the light from which fills the hall with 
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a mellow glow. Parlor, dining room, and library are of good 
size and the working department is well laid out. A place has 
been provided for everything. The laundry under the kitchen 




Second Floor Plan, Hill House. 



is practically on the level of the ground — an advantage of a 
lot which is low at the rear. The heating is by hot water, the 
lighting by both gas and electricity, and the attic has only a 
servant's room finished. 



XI 

A SUMMER home on the Jersey shore within easy touch of 
New York, and a very interesting one, too. In this hot 
country plenty of broad shady piazza is the first requirement. 
The family lives on the piazza and it is so arranged that the 
breeze from any, quarter can be had or too fresh a wind can be 



" Bonnie Doon." 

avoided. The rooms are as near minimum in size as was con- 
sidered suitable, and so was the appropriation. 

The construction is substantial and thorough — poor con- 
struction should never be allowed for any shore house — as 
they have to withstand the fiercest of northeast gales. The 
house has a full cellar under it and is plastered throughout. 
On account of the prevalence of vermin and insects, which are 
harbored in wooden ceiling and sheathing, plastering is con- 
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sidered not only desirable but necessary. This plastering is 
finished with a sandy coat which is painted in low tones and 
thus an extremely satisfactory sanitary condition is accom- 







First Floor Plan, "Bonnie Doon." 

plished. Cedar shingles cover the frame and roof and these 
are in turn covered with creosote stain. This is about the best 
combination that has as yet been devised for country homes. 
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Yellow pine was used for floors and trim throughout and 
finished as nearly as possible in its natural color. When floors 




Second Floor Plan, "Bonnie Doon." 



of this character are used it is not necessary to have carpets 
and mattings which collect and hold the dampness. A few 
rugs may be used which can easily be cleaned out of doors. 



"/"GREENWOOD," located in a suburb of Boston known by 
^— * the same name, was planned to suit a location which 
dictated the position of entrance and hall on the side (south 
side) rather than in the front where it would be attacked by the 
east winds. The parte cockere was located where shown for 
the same reason. The hall is a pleasant one with a lounging 



nook, which is lighted by a window of its own, occupying the 
space under the principal landing. 

The idea of giving a striking first impression was not lost 
sight of in this house, for as one enters he is at once surrounded 
with pretty views. At the left the stairway rambles leisurely 
upward, each landing having a pretty stained-glass window for 
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special decoration. Ahead of the visitor opens the dining 
room with its broad bay, as well as the sitting room with mantel 
and fireplace. To the right is the parlor with a swell bay, and 
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all of these rooms a 
other that the actual s 
increased. 



; arranged to open so freely into each 
e of the house is apparently very much 
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the "working" 



Nothing has been osiitted which would 
part of the house more convenient; kitchen, pantry, closets* 




Second Floor Plan, w Greenwood." 

servant's stairs, servant's porch, bulkhead, and stairs for reach- 
ing the cellar are placed where actual use has proved them 
most handy. 
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The second floor yields five chambers, one of which is made 
more attractive by a bay nook and one by a fireplace. The 
plumbing accommodations are considerably increased by sepa- 
rating the water closet from the bathroom. The little square 
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Third Floor Plan, "Greenwood." 



opening shown in the corner of the bathroom represents a 
clothes chute by way of which soiled clothes find quick transit 
to the laundry, which is located in the cellar. In the attic 
there are two rooms shown on the plan, with room for four. 



XIII 

WHEN one sets out to build for investment it is important 
to plan what might be called a standard house, namely, 
one that contains about the space and convenience of arrange- 
ment that would meet with the approval of the majority of 
house hunters. It must be roomy and not too large. Size 
regulates the cost. It costs just so much to enclose a cubic 



foot of air with a house, so that you can count on it that every 
additional foot of width or length means just so many addi- 
tional dollars. 

The popular house should contain as many as possible up-to- 
date fixtures and appliances, namely, an effective heating plant 
and one that can be maintained and run economically ; the 
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Third Floor Plan, "Greenwood." 
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date fixtures and appliances, namely, an effective heating plant 
and one that can be maintained and run economically; the 
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The second floor yields five chambers, one of which is made 
more attractive by a bay nook and one by a fireplace. The 
plumbing accommodations are considerably increased by sepa- 
rating the water closet from the bathroom. The little square 
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Third Floor Plan, "Greenwood." 

opening shown in the corner of the bathroom represents a 
clothes chute by way of which soiled clothes find quick transit 
to the laundry, which is located in the cellar. In the attic 
there are two rooms shown on the plan, with room for four. 



XIII 

WHEN one sets out to build for investment it is important 
to plan what might be called a standard house, namely, 
one that contains about the space and convenience of arrange- 
ment that would meet with the approval of the majority of 
house hunters. It must be roomy and not too large. Size 
regulates the cost. It costs just so much to enclose a cubic 



" The Moorings/' 

foot of air with a house, so that you can count on it that every 
additional foot of width or length means just so many addi- 
tional dollars. 

The popular house should contain as many as possible up-to- 
date fixtures and appliances, namely, an effective heating plant 
and one that can be maintained and run economically; the 
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plumbing should be sanitarily safe, easily got at, and should in- 
clude laundry trays, servant's closet, and pantry sink for wash- 
ing the nice china and glass. Almost every one has a few 




First Floor Plan, "The Moorings." 



pieces of old china which should not be washed in the kitchen 
sink. 

There should be a small but well-planned electric bell service 
for calling the servant, and the lighting should be arranged 
where it will be most serviceable. Most modern houses have 
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both gas and electric lighting, the gas being provided with 
an electric gas lighting system, so that the pressing of a con- 
veniently placed button will light the gas. The electric lights 
for all chandeliers should be arranged to light from handy 




Second Floor Plan, "The Moorings." 

switches, and in either case, lights in the cellar should be con- 
trolled from the hall above, and those in main hall from the 
second story hall, etc. The thermostatic cable should be in- 
stalled for fire alarm. These electric contrivances are inex- 
pensive and very desirable. 
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" The Moorings " contains all these and in addition thereto 
has a telephone, so that my lady from her room can consult her 
cook in the kitchen. 

There should be one or two bits of well-executed stained 
glass ; the hardware and gas fixtures should be of honest bronze 
of good design. 
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Third Floor Plan, "The Moorings." 

"The Moorings " has a pretty bit of mosaic tiling in the front 
square of the main hall and has hard pine (rift) floors through- 
out. This matter of floors is considered as very important in 
these days when carpets are being discarded and oriental rugs 
are becoming more popular. 
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The first story plan of " The Moorings " shows a pleasing 
entrance. The front door is of oak with sidelights and tran- 
soms of leaded glass. A comfortable seat is built in the wain- 
scot of the hall directly opposite the entrance, and the stairway 
is partially screened from view by the columns and lintel. On 
one side the parlor is in plain view through the broad sliding 
doors. It is a pleasing view. To the left you catch the fire- 
place with its Colonial mantel in dull ivory. The bit of stained 
glass over the piano, and the pleasant bay nook where the after- 
noon tea outfit may be found. To the right is the dining room 
in blue and white delft decorations. The library, or den, is 
separated sufficiently to secure for it some quiet and privacy. 
The rear hall door and its commodious hat and coat closet 
with lavatory are handy. The cellar is reached from the hall 
without passing through the kitchen. The kitchen is well 
arranged and has plenty of pantry accommodation, as well as 
its own entrance. The refrigerator may be supplied by the ice 
man through the window from the porch without crossing the 
kitchen. 

The second story yields five bedrooms, besides ample closets, 
bathroom, and water closet separated. The attic has a hall, 
servant's room, and billiard room, with plenty of storage space. 



XIV 

THE Fitz cottage, as shown by the cuts, is a solution to the 
common problem of producing a well-built, comfortable 
cottage for a small lot on an abbreviated appropriation as to 
cost, but suitable for a small family which insists on the best of 
hot water heating, up-to-date plumbing, etc. This is the style 



The Fitz Cottagb. 

of village house which is built in New England for about three 
thousand dollars. The house is cedar-shingled all over, the 
roofs being weather gray, the walls creosote-stained a gray 
brown, the trim ivory white, and blinds dull green. The piazza 
is built across the front and returns around the corner so as to 
catch the prevailing summer breeze. The attic is all finished, 
and has two bedrooms, hall, and one storeroom, and the cellar 
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has a laundry, servants' water closet, cold room, etc., and is quite 
complete with concrete floor and several windows. 




Piazza 



First Floor Plan, The Fitz Cottage. 



The first floor comprises a pleasant hall with large fireplace, 
and opening from it the parlor in enamel. The dining room is 
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long with a pleasant bay for plants. Between dining room and 
kitchen is a pantry with dressers, cupboards, and sink. 

By economizing hall space in second story four good rooms 
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Second Floor Plan, The Frrz Cottage. 

with closets are secured, besides bathroom and linen closet. 
The stairs to the attic are open, and by windows on the landings 
of the stairs both flights are well lighted. Not an inch of space 
is wasted in this cottage. All floors are hard pine, the trim 

and doors cypress. 



XV 

THIS cottage may be said to put its best foot forward in the 
sense of having its greatest dimension in its breadth ; from 
the street it shows its full size. It was intended to accommo- 
date but a small family and to be built at a very moderate cost, 
yet to have all of the modern conveniences. 

The central hall is very attractive. One enters through a 
Dutch door and directly opposite is a pretty staircase with win- 



A Jersey Cottage. 

dows following the flight. These windows are fitted with broad 
stools for plants. Against the stairway is arranged an old-fash- 
ioned sofa, on which one may lounge in front of the wood fire. 
The parlor is at the left and the dining room at the right. The 
latter has a broad window seat. 

From the hall one reaches the kitchen through the rear entry, 
which was designed to meet a number of requirements, namely, 
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access from kitchen to cellar, entrance to main hall, entrance 
for cellar from outside, and access to cellar from main hall. 
This is the kind of economy of space that saves money. The 
rear porch is lettered " stoop," which is the Dutch of it. 

The handling of interior decorations was especially happy in 
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First Floor Plan, A Jersey Cottage. 



this cottage. The hall is a scheme of copper reds with enamel 
trim and mantel, and mahogany hand rail for stairs. The parlor 
is in white and gold and the dining room is forest green wood- 
work with dull green hangings. The second floor chambers are 
papered in French designs of wall paper which can only be 
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secured by the use of good taste and by ransacking the paper 
shops of New York. 

For a small house the chamber floor accommodations are 
especially good ; there are four bedrooms, a good linen closet, 
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Second Floor Plan, A Jersey Cottage. 



and bathroom. The stairs continue with open string to the 
third story, where two more large rooms are developed. The 
open well of the stairs up through the house makes capital ven- 
tilation ; it is only necessary in the summer to keep the window 
in the attic dormer open in order to draw up the heated air. 
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As this house is heated with hot air furnace, this same shaft of 
circulation is quite as desirable in winter. 

The cellar of the house accommodates the laundry, furnace, 
coal rooms, cold store rooms, etc., and is fully cemented. 
The house is all covered with silver gray shingles, the blinds 
are verd antique, and the trim of ivory white. 
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Third Floor Plan, A Jersey Cottage. 



XVI 

THE Cliff Cottage is built on a rocky promontory on the 
coast of Maine so as to become a part of rocks in its gray 
color and placing. It is of a style as well as plan which is in 
demand for shore cottages and one which makes a pleasant 
summer home. The gambrel roof is so arranged that it gives 



The Cliff Cottage. 

second floor rooms of full ceiling height and is of sufficient pitch 
to admit of finishing two very good rooms in the attic. 

The feature of the cottage is the large living room with native 
stone fireplace and many windows. One enters this room 
through a Dutch door, and by means of a tall screen a kind of 
vestibule is formed for the entrance. From the main room 
the stairway leads to a landing and thence to the second floor. 

The dining room is separated by means of two columns and 
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lintel with porti&re, and a large pantry is built to connect it 
with the kitchen. The kitchen has a porch on which and be- 
hind a lattice are placed the laundry trays, as the cellar on ac- 
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First Floor Plan, The Cliff Cottage. 



count of the rocks could not be made large enough to contain 
a laundry. There is, however, a small cellar. 

The second floor plan shows four bedrooms and bathroom, 
one of the bedrooms being quite large. Economy of hall space 
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is evident. The kitchen chimney is carried upon the outside so 
that it may not heat the bedrooms. The middle room has a 
balcony with canvas deck over piazza, which balcony has a large 
awning, and thus forms a charming nook from which a very 
broad view of the Atlantic may be had. 




Second Floor Plan, The Cliff Cottage. 



XVII 

NEARLY all shore cottages have to be approached from the 
rear and are seen by the public from that side. Views 
from the shore side give very different ideas. This is the case 
with this cottage, and the plans should be examined carefully in 
order to get at the treatment. The large hall with its big fire- 
p la ce, broad window seats, and the broad porch a re made the 






the stairs is a hat and coat closet, and the window seat is fitted 
up with several lockers. The end of the hall is practically filled 
up with large windows, as the view is very desirable. The 
piazza is twelve feet wide across the front, and that portion of 
it in front of the dining room is still wider, and forms a pleas- 
ant place for out-of-door meals. The dining room opens from 
the hall through a broad passage with columns and lintel. 
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Beyond the dining room is the kitchen and its accompany- 
ing pantries, servants' stairs, etc., all quite separated from the 
house. The second floor affords four bedrooms, besides closets, 
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First Floor Pun, A Cape Ann Cottage. 

bathroom, servants' room, etc. A broad balcony extends across 
the front of the main house, and is accessible from either of the 
front rooms. 



XVII 

NEARLY all shore cottages have to be approached from the 
rear and are seen by the public from that side. Views 
from the shore side give very different ideas. This is the case 
with this cottage, and the plans should be examined carefully in 
order to get at the treatment. The large hall with its big fire- 
place, broad window seats, and the broad porch are made the 
important items of the first floor. 

As one enters from the rear a place for bicycles is noticed 



A Cafe Ann Cottage 

under the landing of the stairs and near the entrance. Under 
the stairs is a hat and coat closet, and the window seat is fitted 
up with several lockers. The end of the hall is practically filled 
up with large windows, as the view is very desirable. The 
piazza is twelve feet wide across the front, and that portion of 
it in front of the dining room is still wider, and forms a pleas- 
ant place for out-of-door meals. The dining room opens from 
the hall through a broad passage with columns and lintel. 
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Beyond the dining room is the kitchen and its accompany- 
ing pantries, servants' stairs, etc., all quite separated from the 
house. The second floor affords four bedrooms, besides closets, 
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First Floor Plan, A Cape Ann Cottage. 

bathroom, servants' room, etc. A broad balcony extends across 
the front of the main house, and is accessible from either of the 
front rooms. 



XVII 

NEARLY all shore cottages have to be approached from the 
rear and are seen by the public from that side. Views 
from the shore side give very different ideas. This is the case 
with this cottage, and the plans should be examined carefully in 
order to get at the treatment. The large hall with its big fire- 
Dlace. broad window seats, and the broad porch are made the 
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the stairs is a hat and coat closet, and the window seat is fitted 
up with several lockers. The end of the hall is practically filled 
up with large windows, as the view is very desirable. The 
piazza is twelve feet wide across the front, and that portion of 
it in front of the dining room is still wider, and forms a pleas- 
ant place for out-of-door meals. The dining room opens from 
the hall through a broad passage with columns and lintel, 
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Beyond the dining room is the kitchen and its accompany- 
ing pantries, servants' stairs, etc., all quite separated from the 
house. The second floor affords four bedrooms, besides closets. 




First Floor Plan, A Cape Ann Cottage. 

bathroom, servants' room, etc. A broad balcony extends across 
the front of the main house, and is accessible from either of the 
front rooms. 
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In the attic two rooms are finished, and the cellar has 
accommodations for laundry, servants' plumbing, storage, and 
fuel, and three bath houses are fitted up under the front porch. 
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Second Floor Plan, A Cape Ann Cottage. 



XVIII 

THIS little house, while smaller and simpler than those shown 
and described on the pages just preceding it, has many of 
the same features and is a very  complete little nest for the 
summer. Snuggling amongst the rocks, almost overhanging 
the surf, and with no effort at landscape architecture except that 
which is excellently done by nature, this wee cottage overlooks 



An Ogunquit Cottage. 

one of the grandest stretches of ocean as well as of moorland 
that one can find on the rough coast of Maine. 

Some people can be thoroughly happy in places like this 
without having palaces. " Shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather is the first principle of architecture," says Viollet-le- 
Duc, and, with a few modern conveniences, that is about all 
that is required with such picturesque surroundings. 

There is a comfortable sitting room where a log fire can be 
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enjoyed when it storms, a pleasant room for dining, the neces- 
sary places to prepare food, and a cellar for stores, fuel, etc. A 
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First Floor Plan, Ogunquit Cottage. 



broad piazza, the real living place of all summer homes, extends 
across the front and partially around each end, 

From the main room and by a stairway built in one corner 
one reaches the second story, where there are five medium-sized 
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bedrooms, each with two windows, besides bathroom and closets. 
So many rooms are secured by building the second story out 
over the piazza. The third story has two more finished rooms. 
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Second Floor Plan, Ogunquit Cottage. 



XIX 

THIS little camp was built at Keene Valley, in the Adiron- 
dacks, and is so situated that it commands a view down in 
the valley of Ausable River of some twenty miles extent. 

The plan is a very desirable one in many respects, especially 
because the kitchen is entirely separated from the bedrooms, 
which arrangement keeps the noise, heat, and odor at a distance. 
The piazza is so nearly square that it will accommodate a num- 
ber of chairs, and it would be easy to extend the piazza if 



Top Notch Camp. 

required. A very pretty picture is seen as soon as the visitor 
steps into the front door. Directly opposite him is the log fire 
in the fireplace of rustic stone with its picturesque mantel. 
Groups of windows afford splendid views on either hand. The 
little stairway is not an unpleasant feature. The bedrooms are 
of course limited in size, but quite large enough for a single 
person in that country, where one lives out of doors all day. 
The second floor has three rooms, which are somewhat larger 
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than those below, and also there is a roomy storage place over 
the kitchen. 

This camp was built almost entirely of spruce, that being 




First Floor Plan, Top Notch Camp. 



about the only available material at hand. The exterior was 
shingled all over, and the shingles were allowed to grow gray 
with the weather. The buildings were entirely built on posts, 
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which were sunk into the ground sufficiently far as to be beyond 
the reach of the frost. 

In order that the construction should make the finish as far 
as possible, the framing timbers were planed throughout, so 
that they might be allowed to show on the inside when this 
frame was boarded in. Matched boards were used with the faces 
turned in, and when the second floor was laid it was laid face 




Second Floor Plan, Top Notch Camp. 



down so that the interior was practically a neat piece of wood- 
work. The studding for the partitions as well as the boarding 
was also planed, and the general effect of the interior was very 
pleasing, and at the same time very inexpensive. This method 
of construction did not necessitate the use of any interior ceil- 
ing, or of any lath or plaster. This is one of the most econom- 
ical methods of construction which can be resorted to for camps 
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where a decently finished interior is desirable. A coat or two 
of varnish make the rooms look very neat and trim. 

There is no cellar under this camp, it being thought more 
desirable and sanitary to allow the air to circulate freely under 
the building. The place of a cellar for the storage of food is 
taken by a large ice house, which is concealed in the woods at 
the back of the house. This ice house is so constructed that a 
large cold closet is surrounded on three sides by the ice, so that 
the temperature is about 45 without any ice being placed in it 
at all. Adjoining this ice house and under the same roof is a 
good-sized wood shed and other outhouse arrangements. 



Fire Place, Topnotch Camp. 



XX 

THIS little camp or ranch house was built just where the 
foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains begin to rise above 
the plains and almost exactly on the site of one of the most 
terrible of the massacres of the Ute Indians. People in the 
East do not realize that ranch people sometimes have very good 
ideas in regard to architecture. This is a fair illustration of 
the old saying that "there may be as much art in a small pic- 
ture as in a large one." 



Culorado Camp. 

The plan of this little house is worthy of more than passing 
attention. The central hall furnishes a passage of communi- 
cation for the different rooms, and to the second floor by means 
of the stairs. To the right of the hall opens the dining room, 
and back of it is the kitchen, with two good rooms on the left- 
hand side. The second story consists of two large rooms. 
There is a cellar under the entire house, in which the heating 
apparatus is located, as the house is used off and on all the year 
round. 
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California redwood is used largely for the construction of 
this house. The interior is lathed and plastered and finished 
in low, flat tints. The floors are hard pine from the Gulf. 




Plan of Colorado Camp. 



XXI 



ECONOMY has to be considered in the building of camps, 
for they are usually used for only a small portion of each 
year. It is therefore very important that the construction 
should be of that class which the native workmen are thor- 
oughly familiar with. In other words, the work and material 
should be required to conform with that to which they are 
accustomed. 

Several years ago a gentleman employed a New York archi- 
tect to furnish him with drawings and specifications for a cot- 
tage for the North woods. The drawings, which were very 
clever, and the specifications thorough and complete, were sent 
to local carpenters who, after the usual figuring, returned their 
estimates to the owner. The lowest estimate required the ex- 
penditure of three thousand dollars. With it was enclosed a 
revised specification and some suggestions for a few changes in 
the drawings, with the statement that should these changes be 
allowed, the building would cost twelve hundred dollars, show- 
ing that a large saving could be made by conforming to the 
customs of the country, and this was really just what the owner 
wished to do. 

If your camp or cottage is to be built in a country where 
spruce abounds, you may depend upon it that that is the material 
which should largely be used. If the local sawmills turn out 
hemlock in large quantities, decide upon hemlock. It would be 
foolish to use hard pine floors from Georgia for a camp on the 
St. Lawrence River, though there might be no question that this 
flooring would be very nice. 
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THE Forest Camp was planned to meet the requirements of 
a family which demanded that each room should have sun- 
light, namely, should not be darkened by a continuous porch, 
and that at the same time there should be ample porches from 
which to get the views of the surrounding country on all sides. 
In order to get the sun into all the rooms the house was 
faced northeast rather than directly north or east, and the 



Forest Camp. 

porches were built in each corner; shelter from the storm from 
any quarter was thus provided for. 

The sleeping accommodations were limited to the two bed- 
rooms, which were sufficient for the small family. There was 
no room for a servant, which was not necessary, as the cooking 
was done by a guide who lived near by. This cottage was sup- 
plied by water with sufficient pressure to admit of having very 
good plumbing, including a bathtub, which was considered a 
great luxury for so modest a cottage. The living room has a 
large fireplace and the log fire is depended upon, not only to 
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heat that room on cold days, but also to partially warm the ad- 
joining sleeping rooms. 

On account of its very exposed site this camp was built on a 
good stone foundation and the frame is securely ironed down to 
the rocks. 




Plan of Forest Camp. 



XXIII 

THERE is generally no difficulty in finding plenty of good 
building stone in any location which might be selected for 
a mountain camp. It is a pity not to collect enough of these 
old gray rocks and not to have at least a bit or two of rustic 
stone work somewhere about the camp. This is the argument 
advanced by the owner of the Ausable Camp. 

It was not considered desirable to build the entire first story 
of stone for reasons of additional cost, as well as for fear of 
dampness during the period of nine or ten months when the 



camp was closed up. There is just enough of it to be attrac- 
tive and picturesque. The variations of gray of the weather 
and the green of the moss and lichens formed the key for the 
color treatment for the camp, which was given a moss green 
roof and weather gray walls. 

The plan is compact and simple. There is one general living 
room which answers for general purposes. The two bedrooms 
on the first floor are separated from the kitchen by the hall, and 
three fair-sized bedrooms are developed on the second floor. 
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Plan of Ausable Camp. 



XXIV 
A CANADIAN HOME. 

(See illustrations of pages is, 14, and 15.) 

TO be in touch with one's architect is undoubtedly a good 
thing, but it is often the case that a reliable architect is 
not available and one has to resort to other methods. The 
house above mentioned was built by an English barrister resid- 



ing in Canada somewhat out of touch or out of reach of an 
architect and who was obliged to get his architect's work done 
entirely by means of communication through the mails. It is 
a fact that client and architect in this case have not yet seen 
each other. The cut of the exterior tells the tale of the very 
satisfactory result as to external appearance, and the plans 
show a carefully studied-out house and one which many people 
like — with of course the usual few changes to meet special 
demands. 

The roof is simplicity itself and yet looks well. The heavy 
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snowfall of Canada requires an absence of breaks and places 
liable to leak. It is a fair example of pleasing effect of an old- 
fashioned " A " roof. The piazzas are roomy and so planned that 
the sunlight can get into the parlor, which could not occur if 
the roof of the porch was carried out at the corner. The con- 
servatory opening off from the dining-room must be a " thing 
of beauty and a joy forever" in the long and dreary winters 
which characterize this location. Just imagine the pleasure 
that must be had daily from the bits of green and flowers when 
all the surrounding country is buried in snow ! 

The plans show an interesting hall — a place one might wish 
to stop in. From this opens the parlor, and as these rooms are 
the ones used largely by the family, each has a good big fire- 
place. The dining-room is rather long, so that the usual exten- 
sion table can be stretched to accommodate a number of guests 
if required. This is separated from the kitchen by an odd- 
shaped but useful butler's pantry. The small room marked 
"Lavatory" was planned to accommodate a couple of ubiqui- 
tous bicycles, as well as to answer for side door and other pur- 
poses. From it leads a private stairway to the cellar, so that 
the heating apparatus can be inspected without going to the 
kitchen — a very excellent idea. 

The second story shows that very good arrangement of plac- 
ing the water closet in a separate place and thus relieving the 
pressure on the bathroom accommodations. There are three 
bedrooms here besides the servant's room, but in the attic two 
more good bedrooms are developed. 

This house is heated by an extra-able steam heater and a part 
of the radiation is indirect, so that a supply of fresh air is 
secured. The plumbing is modern in each detail, and one of 
the most gratifying facts in connection with the construction 
is that the owner thoroughly appreciated American products 
and appliances. 



A WAKEFIELD HOME. 

(See pages i8, 20, and ax.) 

MASSACHUSETTS has so many fine examples of old 
Colonial houses that it might well be "with fear and 
trembling " that one attempts to work out something in the 
same line. However, the reader can judge of the results. It 
has been flatteringly criticised as having "an old look," for 
which the architect is very grateful. Most houses which look 
very new and clean are not inviting. It is a fair example of 
what can be done with Colonial at moderate cost, and one that 
would make a comfortable attractive home for an average 
family. 

The central hall with its oak trim, vestibule and oak stairway 
form the first features which hold the stranger. A glance to 
the right is met by the parlor in low Colonial yellow with white 
enameled trim and mantel. To the left is the dining-room, also 
with fireplace and mantel. This room is in elm. The library 
occupies a more retired position and from it opens the conserv- 
atory. The kitchen, summer kitchen, and pantry are conven- 
ient. The porch extending across the front does not prevent 
the morning sun from getting into the dining-room nor .is the 
parlor darkened by the porch as it has two windows clear. 

The matter of ventilation was given special attention in this 
house. In each chimney was built a flue which was fitted up 
with a steam pipe so that a continuous circulation is forced. 
From the floor of each of the principal rooms stale and foul 
air is collected and discharged by means of a small register and 
duct directly into these flues, through which it is carried up- 
ward to the open air. With the help of the fireplace ventila- 
tion and indirect radiation for the first story this is one of 

the best ventilated houses of its cost in the country. 
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A MOORLAND COTTAGE. 

(See illustrations on pp. ao, 31 , and 33.) 

WHILE this cottage is suitable for the country, it is also 
equally suitable for general suburban residence. There 
is perhaps a trifle more piazza than would be necessary for a 
village house, and the steps to the piazza might be changed to 
a position directly opposite the entrance. There is a broad and 



roomy hall, with the drawing room and dining room opening off 
from it in such a manner as to increase the actual size of these 
rooms, which are of ample size. The library occupies a retired 
corner, and a convenient lavatory and coat closet are provided. 

The butler's pantry separates the dining room from the 
kitchen ; the servants' and cellar stairs are handy, and the 
kitchen porch is large enough to be used for a servants' dining 
room in very warm weather. In the cellar are separate rooms 
for storage, laundry, etc, 
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A broad stairway with two landings leads to the second 
story, where six bedrooms are developed with the accompanying 
closets and the usual bathroom accommodations. Two good 
bedrooms and a fine billiard room could be built in the third 
story if desirable. 



<S. 



NOTE. — A full set of practical specifications with the explanatory notes may be four 
In "Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture." These specifications will be found e 
Iremeiy useful and full of practical bits of information for those who think of building. 
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Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 



AN Economical and Durable Coloring for Shingles, which wears as long, 

looks better, and is 50 per cent cheaper than paint — 50 per cent cheaper 

to buy, and requires less time and labor to apply, and anybody can apply them. 




= "Quilt"-. 



FOR INSULATING AND DEADENING. 

~f\TO hem of construction is more important than warmth, and Sheathing 
"Quilt" secures this at a very trifling expense — less than I cent a 
square foot. It is more effective than hack plaster, which costs more than 
twice as much, and ft is equal to six thicknesses of rosin-sized building 
paper. Easy to apply, indestructible by decay, and if n **T ^a m "^fl hV, 



Samples, Sketches, and Circulars containing full information 
t&iS be sent on application to the manufacturer, 

Samuel Cabot, *» "£&£&*. 



Points on Varnish 



WHY IS IT THE FASHION ? 



OOME fashions are purely arbitrary, and 
we follow them blindly because Madam 
Grundy gives the order* Other fashions are 
the outgrowths of economy or the sense of 
beauty, and we follow them for our own 
pleasure and profit* 

Varnish is not used because it is the 
fashion: it is fashionable, because fine furni- 
ture or fine interiors cannot be finished or 
preserved without it* It gives to the home 
such beauty as the woman of exquisite taste 
gives to her gowns and bonnets* 

Transparent Wood Finish is so universally 
"the fashion" just because it does these two 
things better than any other varnish* 

MURPHY VARNISH CO. 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 

Head Office : SNswark, <5\C J. 

Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago* 

Factories : Sfifavark and Chicago. 

"Boston Office : 93 "Broad Street 
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Hazelton, Goddard & Kitfield, 

314 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Telephone, 602 Back Bay* 

ARCHITECTURAL WOOD WORK, 
FURNITURE ~. DRAPERIES, AND 

▼t *\ I rfl » i Ar r<l\Q **»»* **»»* » »»» ♦♦•♦♦ 8 8 888 



We make a specialty of the artistic papering and decorating 
of country houses* and will be pleased to send samples of suit- 
able and inexpensive papers and draperies* with estimates* 

Fine Interior Finish 



In Cypress* Ash* and Hardwoods* 



Doors* Mantles* and Special Cabinet Work* 



Cypress Shingles* Cypress Gapboarding* 



Everything in Woodwork* 

THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., 

BOSTON « 
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Standard Mfg. Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa 



BRTHS 



XTT& make a full line of Porcelain Enameled Baths and Plumbing Fixtures 
™ for use in Hotels and Apartment Houses, also private residences. 

New York, 81 Fuhon Sonet. Handsomely Illustrated ^Booklet 

Philadelphia. 18 South 7l h Street, m Application. 
Buffalo, Court and Franklin Streets. 

Cleveland, 160 Protpecl Street. 

Mii'ca^diio'tToh 5 ^™.. STANDARD MFG. CO, 

Local Show Rooms, 531-533 Wood Siieet. 

Factory and Mala Offices, Allegheny, Ps. Box L- PITTSBURGH, PA. 



Artistic Hardware- 



"VASSAR" CYLINDER LOCKS. 



in high-clat 



a Set. Dealgn. EDGEMONT. 



^^UR new Architect's Catalogue, which is nearly ready, will 
fis contain an extensive variety of handsome designs in fine 
Bronze House Trimmings, suitable for every style of archi- 
tecture. Sent to architects on application 

Reading Hardware Company, 

READING, PA. 

PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 



BOSTON » PACKARD & EVANS CO. . 



The "F. O. Norton" 2?£ 



leading Architects* 



CEMENT 



Rec omm e n ded by s\tt» r%^ *d a *t *vt i 

Prominent Engineers. Office, * 2 Broadway, New York. 



E* A* Carlisle, Pope & Co* 



Successors to 
LEVI BOLES & SON. 



Dealers in 

DOORS - GLAZED WINDOWS ~ BLINDS - WINDOW 
AND DOOR FRAMES •♦WEIGHTS - CORDS* ETC 
CYPRESS DOORS .. STORM WINDOWS .. HOTBED 
SASH AND FRAMES - LEADED GLASS* - - - - 



Headquarters for 
CARLISLE'S BURGLAR SASH LOCK. 



Haymarket Square, corner Sudbury Street, 

♦.. Boston, Mass* ... 
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"IWiresco" 

The Best Wall Finish, 



Churches, Schools, Halls, 

Houses, Basements. 
Beautiful, Healthful, 
Durable, Economical. 

White and 14 Ttnts. 



Ceiling 



miire$co' 



J~l ™u>. W,ll. md 



CELLAR WALLS. 

I> '•• White, Swmt.Clnn.Hr*- 



GOULD & CUTLER, 



Ettoumo Aoenti, 



69, 71, .» 75 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
WHOLEtALi Paint Deal«rb. 



Camping^H 

Is a delightful mode of spending a summer vacation, but tt b not *o pleasant 
when the roof leaks, or the wind blow* through the crevices in the walk of 
your camp. By using 

"Neponset" Red Rope Roofing 

on roof and tides, outside or inside, your camp will be free from leaks and 
draughts. This it only one of the we* of 



"Neponset" Red Rope Roofing.. 



It should be used In the construction of buildings of every description. 

For permanent interior linings, substitute for back plaster, lining under tin, 
iron and slate roofing . 

"Neponset" Red Rope Roofing.... 

it unsurpassed. 
We wish to call your attention to our 

"Neponset" Black Building Paper, 

which we recommend as bring superior to any rosin-sized or tarred paper for 
interior sheathing on walls or between floors. 



"Florian" Fireproof Paper. 



Is an excellent sound deadencr and fire retarder. It will not flame and will 
retard fire. 

See that this Trade Mark is on every 
roll of 

"Neponset" 

Red Rope Roofing. 

Samples and circular sent on application to 

F. W. BIRD & SON, 

Sole Makers _..— 

EAST -WALPOLE, MASS. 



There is ONLY ONE 

FINEST GRADE 

of Soapstone 

FOR LAUNDRY TUBS 
AND KITCHEN SINKS 
AND THAT IS THE..™ 

ALBERENE 



THE ALBERENE STONE C 0MPANY 

Soapstone Tubs and Sinks, 

162 DOVER STREET, 
Miin Officet 

N«w York. T.l„h.™, ... Tot..,. BOSTON, MASS. 



LJEAT your homes with the "PERFECT" furnace. 
Made by the old reliable firm of 

RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 



Summer Homes 

Can be Safeguarded 

Against Fire. 

MnNTAUKMUUiPHASl 



Ask your architect to specify ™, 

The Montauk Multiphase Cable 

P<OR AIL INTERIOR ELECTRIC VIRES, BELL WORK, &c, thus 
mating every inch of wire a FIRE DETECTING FORCE — ringing; 
your bells automatically. By extending the use of these wires to the danger 
lines for fire around flues, furnaces, range, etc, they will never fall to warn 
you of impending dinger from fire. Endorsed by all electricians. 
Send for booklet containing full information. 



Montauk Multiphase Cable Company, 

American Surety Building .—. *00 Broadway, New Yorfc. 



A Noiseless Water-closet, "The Nautilus.' 



WILLIAM S. COOPER Jt 154 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BRASS WORKS, * BOSTON. 



SAMUEL WEST STAINED GLASS WORKS, 




Established 2847. 

475 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS- 



STAINED GLASS 

METALLIC FRAME 

SETTING- 



LEADED WORK FOR 

RESIDENCES AND CHURCHES. 



MEMORIAL WINDOWS 

A SPECIALTY* 



SPECIAL DESIGNS 

ON APPLICATION. 



Telephone, 417 Tremont, Boston. 



ft W, JOHNS' 
LIQUID PAINTS. 



The Standard 
Paints for 
Structural 
Purposes. 



SHINGLE STAINS, "WOOD STAINS, 
VARNISHES, etc 



Suggestions for u ARTISTIC HOUSE PAINTING" a specialty. 



Asbestos 
Roofings 



Pure Asbestos* No Coal Tar* Water and Acid Proof- 
Require no coating- One quality- Many styles. Low 
prices- ASBESTOS ROOFING AND INSULATING 
FELTS- Application simple and inexpensive- Asbestos 
Roofings are fully guaranteed 



K W, JOHNS MFG, CO-, 

77-79 Pearl Street, BOSTON, Mass- 



if. R. TRAINER, 
Manager- 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

COLUMBUS. 



PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURG. 



.t !);,,, r ISoll.,. 



IVES PATENT 

(Catalogue and sample 

WINDOW HARDWARE 
... SPECIALTIES. 



Manufactured only by 

HOBABT B. IVES ft CO., 
;s P««u SnhLocb. BEW HAYEK, COMB., D.8.A. 



No Flies 

IN A HOUSE 
WITH OUR 

WIRE SCREENS. 

WE PAY Jjfe WRITE FOR 

LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. FREIGHT. VY* CATALOGUE. 

-S^jjiE.' - THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 

BOSTON OFFICE, 031 exchange building. PORTLAND, ME. 

E. A. BAKER, Managir, 53TSTATE STREET. Telephone, Boston 2B7B. 



SANITARY PROMPTLY EXECUTED 

PLUMBING IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 

Manufacturers of Bathroom specialties and improved 
plumbing: fixtures for houses, stores, and public buildings. 



WM. MILLS & CO., 235 Washington St., BOSTON. 



GAS AND~~ 
ELECTRIC - - 
FIXTURES __ 



The closer the examination the better 

satisfied you will be that ow 

NeiAi Designs 

for this season's furnishings ate the 

BEST IN WORKMANSHIP, 

THE MOST CORRECT IN STYLE, 

of any stock in the city. 



GAS FIXTURES ALTERED 

o Electric and Combination. All work done by reliable r 



ARCHITECTS' AND DECORATORS' DESIGNS 

worked out to preserve the original motive. 



PRICES GUARANTEED REASONABLE. ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 

C H. McKENNEY & CO., 

Largest Manufacturers and Retailers. 
FACTORIES, NOS. 22, 24, 26, AND 28 RANDOLPH STREET. 

634-636 Washington Street, Boyk&c, BOSTON. 

Only place of business. 



BRAMAN, DOW & CO. 



STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING. 



CONTRACTORS AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 



Manufacturers and Dealers in 

STEAM, GAS, AND WATER PIPING, 

And all goods used in connection with this work* 



239 TO 245 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON. 

BRANCH AT WORCESTER, MASS. 

BRAMAN, DOW & CO. 



Atkinson Furniture Co* 



COMPLETE 

CASH FREE FARES 

OR HOUSE AND 

am ' FURNISHERS. DmvERY ' 



Estimates for Hotels* Estimates for Restaurants* 

Estimates for Institutions* Estimates for Cottages* 

Estimates for Clubs* Estimates for Flats* 

Estimates for City Residences or a Single Room* 

827 Washington Street, Corner Common, 82/ 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Agents will call on application. 
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